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THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR TO THE MAN OF GUILT. 


THE DOWNWARD PATH: | his integrity and wisdom. 


He was reputed to be 
rich, and was guardian to two or three dozens of 

orphans, and executor to half-a-score widows, 
beginning of the present century, a man who was 


whose worldly affairs he managed with such 
esteemed through the whole neighbourhood for | officious zeal that they laid aside all care about 
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their temporal interests. Few persons, however, 
liked to call on him upon matters of business con- 
nected with his guardianship, as they had always 
to listen to a long rigmarole about the fearful 
amount of labour he had to undergo in other 
people’s affairs, which generally concluded by his 
saying: “So you see I have no leisure to attend 
to your business ; come to me another time,” He 
might easily, however, have done all that was 
required of him in the time he took in talking 
about his difficulties. 

In the year 8, according to the French calendar, 
he died, leaving his only son a considerable sum 
in ready money, besides large landed property, 
and the unbounded confidence of the villagers, 
which was worth many thousand dollars yearly to 
a man of business. The son bore the old family 
name of Peter Nissen, and was not ashamed to 
let himself be seen anywhere. What he was 
deficient of in descent or title, he made up by his 
broad stately figure, and a wonderfully precise 
manner of walking and speaking. When he was 
seated in his easy chair smoking his silver-mounted 
meerschaum, or riding through the village in his 
grand top-coat, with its double rows of silver 
buttons, going to the church or to the eity, (the 
former he seldom visited, the latter almost every 
day,) then he eut a very respectable appearance, 
and was greeted with great reverence and admira- 
tion. One or enother of the villagers would on 
such oceasions remark: “ He may well ride who 
has inherited so heavy a purse. The buttons of 


his cloak were never stitched in their places for 
less than a dollar each. They number exactly 


four-and-twenty.” 

With his household affairs he troubled himself 
but little ; he had more profitable concerns to look 
after, which were indeed more to his taste, and 
more likely to increase his importance. He was a 
true chip of the old block, and, = his father, 
nothing pleased him more than to be perpetually 
dabbling in money. His reputation and credit 
rapidly rose, for he affected sincerity and clear and 
open dealings; he was also equally accessible to 
greater or lesser affairs of business, which raised 
him far above his able r, who was 
thought a model man im his day. All those, 
therefore, whose guardian or executor he was, 
thought themselves wonderfully favoured in hav- 
ing such an agent. 

His wife was a quiet, well-doing woman, who, 
as far as her strength permitted, attended carefully 
to her househeld duties. It may appear remark- 
able that her father, on her marriage with so 
wealthy and well-doing a young mam, insisted on 
settling his daughter’s property on herself—not 
only what he was to give her, but what she might 
inherit afterwards. The bridegroom tried every 
persuasion to get him to alter his determination, 
but it was in vain, and the marriage settlement 
was completed according to law. 

I must, however, state a few particulars of 
Peter’s youth. To be the only son of wealthy 
parents is often half-way to misfortune; and if 
the parents are nothing else than merely rich, and 
if their affections have no other object to engross 
them but that only son, then the cup of mis- 
fortune is full to the brim. Many poor people 
cannot comprehend this, and many rich still less ; 


| were regarded as wit; and, as flattery of the chil- 


| punishment. 





but it. is nevertheless a solemn truth, which you, 
dear reader, will agree with, if you have patience 
to read this history to an end. 

Peter was endowed with a good mental capacity, 
and was by no means deficient in common sense 
and quick perceptions ; but it was his lot to be the 
only son of wealthy parents. He very soon fully 
understood the importance of his position, and his 
rude but clever tricks, when a mere boy, were 
tolerated and even applauded. His bold sayings 


dren of the rich is too common in villages, none 
of his faulty proceedings met their deserved 
He silenced all opposition, whether 
from his father’s household or the neighbours ; 
for if any dared to withstand him, he knew how 
to prejudice his father against them, and they 
were sure to suffer for it, some way or another. 
One day he drove the horses into a pond, where 
the cows of the village, who fed on the sides of the 
highways, were generally assembled at noon, to 
drink and to cool themselves, and so hunted the 
poor animals about that several were lamed or 
otherwise injured. A herdsman who attended 
them, endeavoured to check him in his cruel sport, 
but the boy attacked him with his horse-whip, 
and so lashed him about the head and ears that 
he was glad to run and hide himself where he 
could. The father, who was standing at his gate, 
saw the knightly exploit of his son, and pro- 
nounced the whole “a capital joke.” He, how- 
ever, paid the damage with pleasure, adding: 
“If aman, as the Dutchman says, must be mad 
sometime or other in his life, it is better to be so 
in his youth, and he will be wise in his old age.” 
With this saying Peter quite agreed ; therefore, in 
his fourteenth year, he had learned to swear, chew 
tobacco, drink drams, play at cards, make use of 
bad language, maltreat the servants, and many 
other discreditable fancy accomplishments. 

In one particular, however, to the sorrow of his 
father, he was sadly backward, and that was in 
his learning. As the boy had good abilities, the 
old man laid the blame upon the schoolmaster. 

“ How is it that Peter makes no progress?” he | 
said one day to him. ! 
“The cause is this,” replied the teacher, “ that 
he is irregular in attending school, and he does | 

not like its rules and discipline.” 

“T don’t blame him that,” continued the | 
father ; “ he lately had a caning from you, which I 
would that you should avoid in future. He is an 
only child, and severe measures don’t suit him. 
Besides, to keep him in after school hours to 
get his lesson is not advisable: he is so much | 
aceustomed to his regular hours of eating and | 
drinking, that he cannot endure to come to table |) 
behind the time. Try other means to bring him | 
on in his learning, especially in his writing and 
account-keeping. These are the principal things | 
I wish him to understand. You need not trouble 
him with other matters, such as making him | 
commit to memory hymns, moral maxims, and 
texts of scripture, which he does not understand. 
I don’t want to make a preacher of him, but a 
man of business. I will see, however, that he 
comes to school regularly.” 








———— 





Peter’s consent, however, was necessary to this 
| bargain, and he declined falling in with it, but 
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went to school, or set off in his rambles or rides, 
just as he pleased ; so that in his fourteenth year, 
he was not equal in knowledge to a child of ten, 
while of the things his father required him princi- 
pally to know he was totally ignorant. 

Though unmoved by the continual proofs of 
that parental love which so generally makes an 
impression on the hearts of children, yet Peter 
showed some sparks of generosity at times: but 
it was only partial and short-lived. On one of 
these occasions, a warning, honestly given, pierced | 
him to the heart, and he could never afterwards 
get rid of the impression. Had he listened to it, 
when it suddenly and unconsciously came to his 
mind, he would have been saved from many sor- | 
rows; but, though it was ever present in his me- | 
mory, he heeded it not, and went on till that | 
warning was realised in his utter ruin. The occa- | 
sion was as follows. He had played truant one day, | 
as usual, from school, and wandered into the fields, | 
where a few shepherd boys used to come together, 
to play at “pitch and toss” for farthings, and he | 
immediately proposed a game. He generously | 
gave the boys the farthings first, and then played 
himself with dollars, staking them against their | 
farthings. An old shepherd drew near, watching | 
the progress of the game, unperceived. When he | 
saw Peter draw one dollar after another from the 
pocket of his jacket, and fling the shining coin | 
on the ground, as of equal value with the far- | 
things, his blood boiled within him—for he re- 
membered that it was with the sweat of the poor 
man’s brow he was able thus to trifle with riches | 
—and he could withhold no longer, but called out | 
in a voice of anger: “ Boy, he who plays with | 
dollars in his youth, will have to beg for farthings | 
inhis age!” These words stunned Peter, and he | 
could never banish them from his memory. | 

His father had a great desire now for Peter to | 
learn Latin; for he was often perplexed with the 
presence of that language in the legal documents | 
submitted to him. He could not trust to the in- | 
terpretations given of it, but thought it was a | 
mere lawyer’s trick to impose upon the unlearned. | 
He determined, therefore, to send Peter to a very | 
learned man, namely, Pastor R., of H., renowned | 
for his oratorical powers and his wonderful ac- 
quaintance with ancient lore. He was, besides, a 
man of excellent character, well qualified to train 
the young, and had, indeed, prepared many youths 
for the universities. Peter was placed as his pupil, 
the father paying handsomely for his board and 
education. For the first quarter he was difficult 
to manage, but, afterwards, teacher and scholar 
got to be contented with each other; for the lad 
had sense enongh at last to see that such acquire- 
ments as were now within his reach would be of 
vast advantage to him in the business of life. For 
some years he stayed with his worthy preceptor, 
paying occasional visits to his native village, where 
he paraded his learning whenever he had oppor- 
tunity, to the great delight of his father and the 
utter wonder of all the household and neighbours. 
Indeed, on account of some blunders which were 
found out by him, he acquired the nickname of 
“ Latin Peter.” 

When Peter finally took up his abode at home, 
he was not slow in making a practical improve- 
ment of the advantage he had gained, and the old 


























man was at last obliged to confess that in his 
son he had found his master ; and that was saying 
not a little. He emulated his father in all things, 
and soon rose into equal credit and respect. As 
for his gambling propensities, these were con- 
sidered so natural in a youth of his expectations, 
that no one took offence at them. About a year 
and a half after he entered on the business of’ his 
father, it began to be whispered about that Peter 
played i¢h—too high to be safe; but it was only 
whispered. Peter also gave way to a course of 
profligacy which fairly broke his mother’s heart. 
Soon afterwards he married, under the circum- 
stances we have mentioned at the beginning of 
our story. In the same year his father died. 

By an apparently moral life, after his marriage, 
Peter recovered the wavering confidence of his 
neighbours. His excesses were classed with youth- 
ful errors, and were the more easily passed over be- 
cause he was rich, and because he condemned them 


| himself with hypocritical zeal. He was wise enough, 


in truth, to perceive that he could not altogether 
disregard the judgment of the multitude, and also 
that he could not do without the savings of the 
poor, if he would live in his accustomed ostenta- 
tion. The reader will have already seen that, with 
his corrupt and godless heart, trusting in nothing 
but his worldly wisdom, and with his gambling 
habits, he might be compared to a richly-laden 
wagon suddenly breaking way on a steep, precipi- 
tous path. It is impossible to stop it, and down 
it rolls with ever increasing velocity, till it is 
shattered to pieces at the bottom of the hill. 
Such, too truly, was Peter. 

Four years after his father’s death his character 
as a man of business was at its highest point. 
In regard, it is true, to the purity of his morals, 
no man had much confidence in him; but his 
apparent solidity in money transactions satisfied 
every one. Foolish delusion! as if evil principles 
could make havoc of one side of a man, and leave 
his other side quite sound and whole. That a few 
who had money in his hands found it difficult to 
get their half-yearly interest was ascribed to his 
niggardliness, as he always sought to persuade 
the people to add the interest to the principal. 
He sometimes told a confidential friend the state 
of his affairs, with apparent sincerity and open- 
heartedness. ‘‘ But I would not have you male 
it,” said he, “ageneral talk. If you know any 
one who has a little capital to spare, I can make 
it productive for them. You know I am the man 
who can lay it out to the best advantage.” 

In his household matters there was nothing 
comfortable. His children grew up, and appeared 
quite neglected ; while his wife wandered quietly 
and dejectedly about the rooms, a perfect picture 
of one who has abandoned all hope of happiness. 
She bore her grief alone: it was said, that she 
dared not communicate her sorrow to any sympa- 
thising soul. That heavenly Friend, who is so 
able to ameliorate every affliction the human heart 
has to bear, and who never rests until he has 
taken owr burden upon him, and until we have 
his peace, she knew not. ‘There was a continual 
change among the servants, and at length Peter 
was obliged to hire domestics from a considerable 
distance to undertake the necessary offices. Ten 
years had passed away since the old man died, 
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and things went on in the same even channel. 
Far-seeing neighbours, however, predicted a fall 
in his circumstances, and warned many from 
placing confidence in him. “It is impossible,” 
they said, “that things can go on as they are 
doing; there is wretched management in house 
and field; he is a wicked man, and his expen- 
diture must far exceed the income his father left 
him.” 

The wide-extending fields of the village of Fros- 
leben stretch to the west and north, over a part of 
what is called the Backbone of the country. It 
consists of a chain of sand hills, bedecked with forest 


trees, and broom, and varied brushwood. Large | 


plots of moors and some meadow land are hem- 
med in with walls as a fortress, while immense 
tracts of uncultivated soil afford a little food for 
sheep and young cattle. Here and there deep 
ruts of wheels, and solitary paths, show that there 
is some species of traffic carried on in this wilder- 
ness. This would appear a wonder to a stranger 
who happened to visit the spot, did he not oc- 
casionally meet a turf-wagon creaking heavily 
along, to tell him what kind of product was raised 
there. 

One afternoon a servant girl was travelling, 
quite alone, through one of these paths, in the 
district we have now described. Her tears fell in 
showers. ‘ Oh! mother, mother!” she said, as if 
speaking to herself, “ pity your poor daughter.” 
It was late in the evening ere she reached her 
distant home, a humble cottage, where she was 
welcomed by her father and mother, an aged cou- 
ple, who were pained and surprised to see the 
marks of grief which she displayed. A few words, 
however, were sufficient to explain all. She had 
served in Peter’s household, attracted by the pro- 
mise of good wages, but her life had been ren- 
dered miserable by harsh treatment, while she 
was, as a well-trained girl, shocked at the con- 
duct of her master, who had even menaced 
her with violence for having threatened to ex- 
pose some of his evil and profligate practices. 


Availing herself of a brief holiday, she had re- | 


turned home. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, “let me not go 
back to that house again—anywhere but there.” 
Moved by her tears, her parents readily agreed 
that she should return only to bring her things 
away, and then quit Peter’s house for ever. 

Next day she started, but twilight fell upon her 
before she reached the waste and gloomy heath. 
A melancholy feeling oppressed her. ‘I won’t go 
to Peter Nissen’s house,” thought she; ‘some 
kind people will have compassion on me, and give 
me a lodging for the night; in the morning I can 
fetch my things away.” Encouraged by this sug- 


gestion, she hurried on; when suddenly she saw, | 
skulking apparently behind some bushes, Reaper | 


Jack, lately a labourer of Peter’s, but who had 
been discharged a week before. 


evening or two previously, she had heard some 
one cough in the hay-loft. She thought at the 
time it was like Reaper Jack’s cough ; but when 
she stated her suspicion to her master and mis- 
tress, Peter answered her that she must have 
heard an old cow cough, for, as for Reaper Jack, 
he was long since beyond the mountains. She 


She called to | 
mind that, while she was milking the cows an | 


was now certain that it was he who had been 
hiding there; but for what purpose had he con- 
cealed himself for eight days in the hay-loft? and 
why was he now skulking there? A vague feel- 
| ing of apprehension seized her ; and, collecting her 
strength, she ran in the direction of the village. 
| That evening Peter alarmed the whole house, 
on account of the prolonged absence of the girl. 
“There is no dependence,” he said, “ to be placed 
on such people. My labourer I was obliged to 
discharge eight days ago, and now the maid-ser- 
' vant chooses to stay away all this time ; with such 
| housekeeping one must be altogether ruined. But 
I shan’t be fooled in this way ; to-morrow morn- 
ing I will ride to the city and hire other ser- 
vants; the lad can saddle the sorrel nag and 
| hasten to the house of the girl’s parents, to tell 
| them that she shall not be allowed to enter this 
| door again.” 

On the following morning, master and appren- 
| tice rode forth in opposite directions. The lad, how- 
| ever, was seen soon after galloping towards the 
house, pale and trembling in every limb, while he 
had scarce breath to relate the news, that he had 
found Anna Maria lying senseless on the heath. 
The villagers hastened to the spot, but it was long 
before the wounded girl recovered sufficiently to be 
able to state how she had been attacked by Reaper 
Jack, and left for lifeless on the heath. Many, on 
hearing the account, however, shook their heads, 
saying: “ We fear there is some one else, not far 
off, answerable for this foul deed.” 

The affair was made the subject of judicial in- 
quiry. Bills were posted far and wide, containing 
a description of his features, person, dress, and 
other matters; but those who knew Reaper Jack 
considered the description anything but like him. 
Peter had dictated it to the bench. He had taken 
the utmost care to prove his own alibi in the 
affair; but because suspicion of his participation 
of the crime, or at least a guilty knowledge of it, 
rested so strongly upon him, he was under the ne- 
cessity (according to a German custom) of purify- 
ing himself by oath. I perfectly well remember, 
when I was a boy, seeing the people looking out of 
their doors or windows after Peter, as he rode 
proudly through the village, mounted on his coal- 
black steed. He was going to the neighbouring 
city to tender his oath, and the people shuddered 
at the thought, and even boldly declared their 
firm conviction that he would break his neck 
before his return. For in Germany, formerly, 
people believed in the sacredness of an oath, and 
thought that no one would dare to hold up their 
hand falsely in the face of heaven, without being 
guilty of the most awful iniquity, and that no less 
punishment awaited them than the eternal ruin of 
both body and soul. Oh that this belief of our 
fathers might be renewed in our hearts! 

Peter, however, returned safely ; his time was 
not yet come : but nothing could remove the general 
belief, entertained through all the neighbourhood, 
tltat he was the guilty man. People around had 
not only now the wish, but they considered it their 
stern duty, to have no more intercourse with him. 
Those who had deposited capital in his hands 
quickly claimed their own ; and if he attempted to 
trifle with them, he was driven by law to acknow- 
ledge the debt. But in this he showed himself to 
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be a most accomplished man of business. He 


satisfied at once the most pressing of his creditors | 
at home, and obtained time to realise his property, | 


from others who lived at a distance; so that a 


declaration of bankruptcy, which many expected | 


would take place, was at this time singularly 
avoided. All the ready money of his unhappy 


wife, indeed, was then sacrificed to save his credit ; | 


the interest of her inheritance from her father, 
which was secured to her under every circumstance, 
and which was paid annually by his heirs-at-law, 
alone remained untouched. In other respects, 
Peter did not change in any way his manner of 
life. That he was intentionally avoided by all 


around him perhaps vexed him sadly, but he was | 


too proud to appear to observe it ; on the contrary, 
he involved himself in a larger expenditure than 
before. 

Two years might have passed away since the 
occurrences just related, when Peter received one 
evening an unexpected visit. ‘ Art thou asleep P” 
called out a rough rude voice beneath his window. 
“Get up, andlet me in!” “ Who is there P” said 
Peter, in alarm. “ An old acquaintance,” replied 
the voice. ‘Dost thou hear? Arise, and let 
me in, for I must speak with thee!” “Go away 
this moment,” called out Peter; “I have nothing 
to say to thee!” 

The intruder had, in the meantime, forced open 
the fastenings of the window, and appeared sud- 
denly in the midst of the room. “Ay! ay! 
you could never have thought of this; but Reaper 
Jack knows how to keep counsel. Hear me; I 
am in a desperate condition. You know I earned 
my 400 marks; then I went to Hamburgh to 
escape by sea; but when I saw the ocean and the 
ships rucking on it, I thought, if I ventured on it, 
I should be drowned like a dog. No, no, I had no 
heart to venture on the sea. I have never been 
the man I was since I carried out your orders. 
You may be sure that, pay me what you will, I 
do no more such business for you; that you may 
rest assured of. I must be off, too, while darkness 
lasts, and must run till if be day. Ah! it will be 
day no more with me! But, to come to the point, 
I must have money, that is what I have come for ; 
and money I must have, or we must make a 
journey together to-morrow, which will prove sharp 
work for us both. Do you understand me now ?” 

“ Here,”’ said Peter, conscience-stricken, ‘tale 
this purse ; I have no more to give. 
never see you more. You know what Iam!” 

“Fully,” answered the stranger, while he de- 
parted by the way he came. 





PROTRACTED LABOUR. 
Il—THE ORIGIN OF THE EVIL, AND ITS FRUITS. 


Prorractrp labour—the frightful lineaments 
of which we have in part pourtrayed in a pre- 
ceding paper—is, in a great measure, the mon- 
strous birth of modern times. Our grandfathers 
knew but little of it as a system; our great- 
grandfathers nothing. It is humiliating to be 
driven to the conclusion that it owes its origin, 
, ma great degree, to the very means which have 
facilitated progress, and are supposed to point 


But let me | 


to the ultimate perfection of our social con- 
dition. Yet from that conclusion we cannot 
escape. ‘The brilliant inventions in machinery, 
, and the wonderful discoverics in science, by in- 
creasing the power of production, have increased 
| the desire of accumulation and the rage for get- 
‘ting rich. Capital invested in machinery can- 
not be allowed to stand idle; and therefore the 
workman must task his sinews and energies 
against the cranks, rods, and cylinders of the 
| iron engine, unless where the law steps in and 
forbids the unnatural competition. In the days 
when men laboured and traded to live honestly 
in the sight of all men, nine or ten hours a day 
were deemed sufficient for any man to work ; 
but now that men so often appear to live for 
the sole purpose of gathering riches, twenty 
‘hours, as we have seen, is sometimes not 
enough. The late-hour system is thus the 
offspring of the meanest and, too generally, 
most selfish of all the vices—of that covetous- 
ness which is not content with its own pos- 
sessions—of miserable mammon, which ought 
to be subdued, not served-—and which cannot be 
served where God is served. Of all the bitter 
fruits of mammon-worship, this iniquitous sys- 
tem is, in regard to its victims, the most cruel, 
as it is in its consequences the most destructive 
and unholy. Springing originally from no ne- 
cessity, but from the love of money, it came into 
being because it was possible to be, and delu- 
sively promised to be, profitable. In its first 
and worst, because most widely-prevailing form, 
it owes, we consider, its existence instrumentally 
to the introduction of gas into our great cities, 
which, by turning night into day in the streets 
and in the workshops, rendered feasible the con- 
tinuance of traffic and labour to any hour of the 
night. It was in this case as it is in others: op- 
portunity made the thief; avarice coveted the 
servant’s leisure, and, cribbing and pilfering, 
now a little, and now a lump, clawed by degrees 
the whole into his net. It would be easy to 
show that masters and employers who have pur- 
sued this course have not by the act benefited, 
but, on the contrary, overreached themselves, 
inasmuch as they have done the utmost in their 
power towards debasing and demoralising those 
whom it was their duty to elevate and educate. 
Let us look briefly at some of the effects of the 
late-hour system upon those who are its vic- 
| tims. 

First, as to its operation upon the bodily frame. 
| A medical man (Dr. Lankester), in giving evi- 
| dence on this subject, says: “I find that there 
|is in this metropolis a sacrifice of a thousand 
| lives annually, through the practice of keeping 
| in shops for a greater number of hours than the 
| human constitution can bear. But this is not all. 
| Where a thousand persons die from this cause, 
| there are at least eight thousand whose health 
| suffers from it.” We have reason to believe that 
| the sickness and mortality here stated as the 

result of late shopping is considerably under the 
| mark ; at any rate we have received a much 
| higher estimate in answer to personal inquiries 
| among those qualified by experience to judge. 
| Be that as it may, the slaughter of a thousand 
| lives at the shrine of mammon every year, to 
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say nothing of the sufferings of eight thousand 
sick, is surely enough to brand as improper the 
system of which it is a part. But the medical 
man’s estimate refers to shops alone—not to 
workshops, printing-offices, bakeries, and the 
multitude of miserable slums and sheds buried 
in back streets, often low down in subterranean 
cellars and caverns, where the atmosphere is 
such that no man would stall a beast in it; and 
where the million toilers of the metropolis pass 
eighty, ninety, a hundred hours a week, exposed 
to the extremest variations of temperature and 
inhaling the most poisonous and fcetid odours. 
Whether, in these horrible dens, a thousand a 
year, or five thousand, or ten thousand a year, 
would number up the massacres of miasma and 


foul air and intolerable vigils, is more than we | 


can say. No Howard of the workshops has yet 
appeared to vindicate the claims of the prisoners 
of industry for air to breathe or a shelter from 
the weather, or to afford us any basis for such a 


calculation. What we do know is simply this— | 


that the London master, while stipulating only 
for the workman’s labour, too often, without 


thinking, takes his life into the bargain, while no | 


man is found to step in and say him nay. Again 
and again have we seen the workman sicken 
and die from causes preventible by the outlay 
of a few pounds on the part of the employer. 
At the first attack of disease thus superinduced, 
the poor victim retreats perhaps to his country 
home, and, recovering his strength, is driven 
again, by the necessity of seeking work, to Lon- 
don—to sicken once more in the vile atmosphere 
of the London workshop, and deposit his bones 


among the crowd of a London churchyard. The | 


writer of this paper recalls with sadness the 


vision of his old companions in labour, once | 


beaming with florid youth and health, whom a 
few short seasons of such toil consigned to an 
early grave. 


drives him to the refuge of some exciting stimu- 
lant; and hence the formation of habits as to 
the nature or consequences of which our readers 
require no information. 

Secondly, the effect of protracted labour on 
man’s moral and intellectual nature. We might 
in this case too, if we chose, cite the testimony 


of many of the best writers and preachers of the | 


day, to prove that the moral faculties require 
intelligent cultivation as well as the intellectual, 
and that where leisure and opportunity are de- 


nied for the culture of the latter, to expect the | 
former to flourish is about as wise as the attempt | 


to gather grapes from thorns or figs from this- 
tles. But we need no evidence to prove a 


truism. The time that men have not at com- | 


mand they cannot appropriate, To the young 
man confined in a workshop or behind a counter 
from early morning to midnight, all sources ot 
mental improvement are a mockery. To him 
the progress of science, the triumphs of dis- 
covery and invention, the treasures of learning 
and philosophy, the grand career of human in- 
tellect towards that elevation which seems but a 
little lower than the angels—all these are as 
though they were not—they are nothing to him. 


Escaping such a fatal termination | 
to his career, the victim of protracted labour | 
becomes subject to nervous prostration, which | 


From labour to sleep—from sleep to labour—ig 
the dull routine of his life. The round world rolls 
on its thunder-march, while he screws up half. 
pence in whity-brown paper, or taps nails on 
the head with a hammer—haply never awaking 
to the consciousness that in him too dwells a 
soul, and that for him too the mighty works of 
God’s universe gleam in the sun-lighted land. 
scape and sparkle in the midnight sky. The 
latent powers of his intellectual nature are never 
called forth ; he is a living tomb, sepulchring a 
buried life; and when he dies, he dies without 
ever having been born to some of the highest 
purposes of existence. It is nothing to say that 
thousands thus live and die unfettered by the 
bondage of any such oppression, and from their 
own choice: with the acts of a free agent we 
have at present nothing to do: we plead that 
no man shall be compelled by his fellow to bar- 
ter the birthright of his moral and intellectual 
nature for a mess of pottage; but that every 
man, whatever his position in life, should have 
leisure for the cultivation of the higher faculties 
| of his nature. Largely, too, does the system of 
protracted labour infringe on the spiritual hap- 
piness of its victims, leaving them no leisure for 
private devotion or the perusal of the word of 
God, and, when they do come to these engage- 
ments, benumbing and exhausting their powers 
of attention. 

Let us look, in the third place, at the reflex 
operation of protracted labour upon the family 
| of the labourer. It is a fact that must be very 
well known to a large section of our readers, 
that of the multitudes of young men and lads 
who flock annually to London to recruit the 
ever-wasting army of labourers, the major por- 
tion come with the express purpose of seeking 
the means of marrying and settling in life. 
| The object of a long-cherished affection re- 
mains behind in the rural home; and her 
image, while it inspires the youthful adventurer 

with an ardour not to be subdued and a courage 
| that quails not at the rebuffs of fortune, pre- 
| serves him at the same time from the tempta- 
| tions of the metropolis and the stains of vice. 
| Good character and conduct eventually make 
| their way ; and the industrious workman, having 
| established his humble position, hastens to unite 
| himself with the partner of his lot, with whom 
is bound up the happiness of his life. Really, 
| there are few things more pitiable than is some- 
| times the destiny of a young wife thus suddenly 
| transported to the wilderness of London. She 
has left her home and friends for ever, and in 
the trustfulness of love and hope linked her fate 
| with his who henceforth must supply the place 
of all; his society would compensate the loss, 
and in that alone she looks for compensation. 
But here the late-hour system steps in, robs her 
of her right, and dooms her to isolation and soli- 
tude. It is a pitiable thing, we say, to look upon 
her blank and woeful face as the reality of her 
| sad doom dawns by degrees and writes its re- 
| cord there. She feels, and she is not slow to tell 
| us, that even in the first bridal months she lives 
a widowed life; her husband leaves her side in 
the darkness and fog of a London morning, and 
| she lies wakeful at night, listening for the clink 
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of the latch key that lets him in again, exhausted 
with toil. From year to year she drees her mar- 
ried widowhood, and, when at length children 
are born, she has to be father as well as mother 
to her offspring, whom the curse of protracted 
labour robs of paternal care. We ialk of domes- 
tic felicity, and write pleasantly of our social 
firesides, and boast of our English homes; but, 
in countenancing the late-hour system, what do 
we but virtually extinguish the fire on the domes- 
tic hearth—sever the matrimonial bond—and 
doom infancy and childhood to orphanage ? 
From this threefold view, then, brief as it is, 
of the operation of the late-hour system, we de- 
rive a partial knowledge of its deplorable effects. 
We see that, by it, men, from being the rivals of 
machines, are transformed into breathing (hardly 
living) machines themselves; that, being shut 


| out from the means and sources of improve- 


nent, they are doomed to a life of ignorance. 
We find that sickness, suffering, and death dog 
the heels of overtasked labour; and that the 
misery and destruction of its immediate victims, 


vast as are their numbers, form but a fractional | 


part of the amount of the evils for which it is 
responsible. 


Neglect of offspring—the extinc- | 


tion of natural paternal affection—the severance | 


of family ties—the annihilation of domestic in- 
tercourse and the interchange of domestic sym- 
pathies—the growth of evil habits and of debas- 
ing and mischievous propensities—a lax morality 
and a total disregard of religious obligations— 


ligible language, is this: that the comforts of the 
labouring man’s life, the cultivation of his intel- 
lectual faculties, his intercourse with his family 
and the instruction of his offspring, the claims of 
his health, his obligations to his neighbour and 
his service to his Maker—all are to be postponed 
to the mere chance of a daily addition of a few 
paltry coins to the till—a possible increase to 
the hoards of the manufacturer, or to the annual 
business returns of the tradesman or shop- 
keeper. This doctrine points to a bargain so 
pernicious and ruinous, and happily so demon- 
strably absurd, that the very notion of entertain- 
ing it were supremely ridiculous. In setting 
the proposition before our readers in plain lan- 
guage, we conceive that we are justified in ask- 
ing whether they approve the terms? If not— 
and they would prevent the consummation of 
such a bargain—then we invite their attention 
to the means available for the disruption of all 
such unjust covenants, to which we shall devote 
a few paragraphs in our next and concluding 
paper. 





EXTINCT REPTILES. 
Amone the achievements of science, there is no 


; one thing which more deservedly excites our 


admiration than the restoration of extinct ani- 


_mals. Various writers, who may be said to have 


| 
| 


all these things, and more as bad, and some | 


worse, are inseparable from a system of com- 
mercial management which seeks to make man 
a passive tool and nothing else. We all take an 
interest, or profess to do so, in the youth of our 
land. We may talk of “ Old England” with re- 
verential affection; but it is to “ Young Eng- 
land” we must look for the future independence 
and glory of our country. It is to them we 


discovered the science of geology, had shown that 
the strata of the earth were laid on, one upon 
another, in a certain and regular succession, and 
that each class of rock—to use the geological 
phrase—had its own peculiar suit of exuvie ; but 


| this had not supplied us with the true key with 


which we unlock the cabinet of nature, and call 
out from her secret treasury those strange creatures 


| which were produced during the earth’s child- 


must look; we can turn our eyes to no other, 


quarter ; they, and they alone, are the material 
out of which a heroic, a noble, a righteous na- 
tion is to be built up, if it is destined to be built 
up atall. But, in as far as we countenance the 


late-hour system, we pass sentence of condemna- | 


tion and ruin upon the source of our brightest 
hopes. In dooming to slavery and worse evils 
those who are to be the future masters and 
managers of our industry and commerce, we 
take the sure and certain means of rendering 
them tyrants in their turn, and of perpetuating 
the dominion of the curse beneath which they 
now themselves groan. This is by far the worst 
result to be dreaded. Compared with this, the 


hood. Cuvier, however, has supplied what was 
wanting in this respect, and, by a rigid applica- 
tion of comparative anatomy, has enabled us to 
perfect our natural history by introducing scores 
of animals of whose existence our fathers knew 
nothing. 

The various strata of the earth are, like the 
leaves of a book, written all over with instructive 


| lessons, and it is the business of the student to 


undeniable fact that thousands annually perish | 
through overtasked exertion, and tens of thou- | 


sands more languish on beds of sickness, terrible 
as it is, is yet but a trifle. Individual wrongs are 
as nothing in contrast to such a general calamity 


observe these signs and give their true significance. 
In some instances the bones of an animal are 
found imbedded almost entire; at other times, 
whole beds of shells are found perfectly preserved ; 
and where this is not the case, it often happens 
that traces of the former inhabitants are dis- 
covered. On a thin bed of fine clay, occurring 
between beds of sandstone, this evidence is fre- 
quently preserved. The ripple-mark, the worm- 
track, the scratching of acrab on the sand, and 


even the impression of a rain-drop, so distinct as 


as would be the universal establishment of a 
sete of labour based on the covetousness of | 


e employer and ignoring the rights and claims | 


of the employed. 

Let the writer close this second paper on the 
subject of protracted labour by entering his so- 
lemn protest against the doctrine which it asserts 











and promulgates. That doctrine, reduced to intel- 


to indicate the direction of the wind at the time 
of the shower—these, and the foot-prints of the 
bird and reptile, are all stereotyped, and offer an 
evidence which no argument can gainsay, no 
prejudice resist, concerning the natural history 
of a very ancient period of the earth’s life; but the 
wave that made that ripple-mark has long since 
ceased to wash those shores. For ages has the 
surface, then exposed, been concealed under a great 
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1 & 3, 1GUANODONS. 


thickness of strata; the worm and the crab have 
left no solid fragment to speak of their form or 
structure; the bird has left no bone that has yet 
been discovered ; the fragments of the reptile are 
small, imperfect, and extremely rare; still enough 
is known to determine the fact, and that fact is all 
the more interesting and valuable from the very 
cireumstances under which it is presented.* 

But the reconstruction of an animal, when only 
a small portion of the skeleton is discovered, is a 
matter of great difficulty, and requires much 
scientific knowledge. This, however, may be 
done; and in some cases a single bone is enough 
to indicate the size and structure of the animal 
to which it originally belonged. Suppose, for 
instance, that the jaw-bone of an unknown species 
of animal were found, it is surprising how much 
may be learned from it. The teeth will show 
whether the animal was carnivorous or herbivor- 
ous; then, if the teeth were made for tearing 
flesh, so the claws must be made to lay hold of it ; 
then again, the paws require strong muscles in 
the forearm, and a corresponding structure of the 
shoulder ; and in this way the general structure of 
the creature may be determined. We may also 
descend to some minutiz ; for the digestive organs 
must have a similar relation to the parts before 





* Ansted, 





2, MEGALASAURUS, AND 4, HELIOSAURUS. 


mentioned, and may therefore be inferred from the 
jaw-bone. 
In the older strata, however, of the earth, there 


are no bones. The rocks are divided into two 
classes—the Igneous or Plutonic, and the Aqueous 
or Sedimentary. As the igneous rocks owe their 
origin to fire, it is impossible that they should 
contain the traces of animal life; wémust, there- 
fore, look to the sedimentary rocks for those 
precious treasures. These rocks are again divided 
into what we call the Primary and Secondary 
series. ‘The primary are all stratified, that is, 
laid one upon another in regular order, but are 
destitute of organic remains ; the secondary series 
are, however, rich in those treasures which have 
enabled men of science to recall the past world to 
their imagination, and people it with the plants 
and animals which it once contained. ; 
There are, as may naturally be expected, certain 
localities in which the remains of animals and 
vegetables are found in great abundance. Our 
coalfields are rich in vegetables; nor is there a 
piece of coal that is consumed in our grate, or 
that sets the steam-engine in motion, which was 
not once a vegetable. The remains of an old 
forest were left perhaps, like the wreck of a 
stranded bark, upon the banks of some old lake or 
river ; in process of time it was covered over by a 
layer of mud; that mud hardened into rock, and 
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was covered by other deposits ; and now, when the 
wood is dug up again, it has been converted into 
coal and has become an important element in our 
civilisation. So great is the care which our 
heavenly Father exercises over all his children, 


| that not an atom is lost which can add either to 


their instruction or comfort. 

To illustrate what we have been saying, it is 
only necessary that we select some one geological 
period—say the oolite. Professor Ansted has 


enabled us to recall this period with great pre- | 


cision; for England was then a fine country, 
although there were no men init. Let us sup- 
pose ourselves, then, upon the south coast, not 
far from the Isle of Wight, and we shall find 
ourselves upon a promontory stretching into the 
sea. Behind us there is a country covered with 
brushwood, and the distant hills are clothed with 
lofty pines. The interior of the country is decked 
with a forest of magnificent trees, and the most 
beautiful flowers bloom on thousands of shrubs. 


Looking out into the sea, we shall perceive a huge 
monster lift his head out of the water to breathe 
theair. -It is the most fearful and terrible of all the 


long, and as it opens its mouth, it is appalling to 
think what an engine of destruction it must be, 
and what a number of living creatures must be 
devoured daily to support a carcase nearly one 
hundred feet long, and equal in bulk to more than 
two hundred fat oxen! He is armed with two 
large fins, with powerful claws at the ends of 
them, and will grasp the enormous sharks which 
abound in the sea, and devour them instantly. 
Such was the cetiosaurus, the largest marine 
reptile with which we are acquainted. 

There are, however, other monsters of great 
size and strange forms sporting in the water; 
amongst these, the plesiosaurus has a neck longer 
than that of any other creature that we are 
acquainted with, and he swims along with his 
neck contracted and his head almost hidden in the 
sea, until an unfortunate bird passes over him 
within a few feet of the water, when, suddenly 
darting up his head, he catches his prey; or else, 
perhaps some poor fish comes within eight or ten 
feet of him, and is in like manner a victim. 

But, fierce and destructive as this creature is, 
his companion, the ichthyosaurus, is much more 
so. This was an air-breathing reptile, upwards of 
thirty feet long. It was covered, like the whale, 
with a smooth naked skin, thickly folded under 
the belly for the purpose of protection. The form 





of the head, as well as that of the jaws and teeth, 
was like the crocodile. Its eyes were very large, 
being eighteen inches across, and adapted to all 
lights; night and day, deep and shallow water, 
were all the same, and the open air and deep 
ocean were alike transparent to it. It moved 
with difficulty on land, but swam with ease and 
swiftness in the water, whilst its large and vertical 
tail made it a strange mixture of the fish, reptile, 
and whale. 


But whilst looking upon the sea, we must not | 


Added to this, the whole place teems with life. | 


inhabitants of the deep; its jaws are twenty feet | 


around us reptiles as terrible as the famous 
dragon of fable, who was slain by our noble St. 
George. 

First and foremost amongst these is a large 
vegetable-eating reptile, called the iguanodon. 
, The bodies of two of the largest elephants would 
| not make up that enormous carcase. The legs are 
| ten feet high from the foot to the point of the 
shoulder; it is between sixty and seventy feet 
long, and—per parenthesis—the specimen restored 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, is sufficiently 
large to admit of twenty gentlemen dining in the 
inside of it. It is difficult to give a plain and 
popular idea of this enormous creature; and a 
glance at a good picture will do more to givea 
correct idea of it than a whole page of printed 
matter would convey. But there are other 
creatures associated with it, scarcely inferior in 
| size, and more rugged in their form. The mega- 
_lasaurus, or great sauroid, is amongst the most 
remarkable of this group; but there are others 
which are of less size, though of more monstrous 
shapes. The labyrinthodon, a frog-like reptile, 
, was perhaps the most ugly and grotesque creature 
| that ever breathed; but the pterodactylus was, of 
all creatures, the most singular. 

Still retaining the old coast in our imagination, 
we may behold the pterodactylus sitting on the 
| ground, or standing like a swan, with the long 
| neck resting upon the back to support with ease 
| the heavy head, which is like that of the crocodile, 
| Approach it, and it will rise into the air and fly 
| like a bird, or cling against the cliff like a bat. 

Whilst you watch it, it will perhaps leave the 

rock, and, taking to the sea, commence fishing. 
| You will thus perceive that this creature possesses, 
in the organisation of one animal, the head of the 
crocodile, the neck of the swan, the wings of the 
bat, a rude resemblance to the hand of a man, and 
legs and feet which enabled it to swim and wall. 
In all points of bony structure, from the teeth to 
the extremity of the nails, it was a reptile, covered 
with scaly armour, and having a true reptilian 
heart and circulating organs. But it was at the 
same time provided in a very admirable way with 
the means of flying. Its wings, when not in use, 
were folded back like those of a bird, and it could 
suspend itself with claws attached to the fingers 
from the branches of a tree. Its usual position, 
when not in motion, or suspended, was standing 
on its hind feet, with its neck set up and curved 
backward, lest the weight of the enormous head 
should disturb the equilibrium of the animal. 
With the huge monsters already described crawl- 
ing over the land, and tens of thousands of these 
flying reptiles hovering round the rocks or darken- 
ing the air with their wings, England must have 
been a strange place in the times of the iguanodon. 

It will thus be seen how much may be learnt 
from a few bones. A poor workman, in breaking 
a stone in Tilgate quarry, found the tooth of an 
iguanodon imbedded in it. He sold it for a pot 
of beer to a man of science, who soon perceived 





that it could not have belonged to any known 
animal. On further search being made, other 


forget the animals that are around us on the land ; | bones were discovered, and the whole structure of 


for there are monsters on the land as strange and 


| the animal was then known. Near it were found 


fearful as any that inhabit the deep. Indeed, this | the bones of other creatures who had lived along 


seems to be the age of monsters; and there are 


i 
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| with it; and gradually, as the light enters a dark 
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room, the whole country thus came back to us 
peopled with its former inhabitants ; and we have 
only to pause over the picture with the poet and 
artist, and we may live for a while in these old 
times—so old that it seems to us as the morning of 
the world. But the whole are now gone; death 
has swept them into his garner, and nothing but 
their bones remain to tell the story of their life.* 





TWELVE HOURS IN MADRID. 
PART II. 
In my varied foreign travels I have always con- 
formed myself to the domestic habits of the re- 
spectable people amongst whom I may have been 
sojourning. It is the only way to be at liberty to 
observe whatever is worthy of note, at the proper 
time and under favourable circumstances. 
dined at the usual hour—about three in the after- 
noon—and having afterwards had a brief siesta, 


or nap, behold me again wandering about Madrid 
in company with an intelligent and most obliging | 


Spanish friend. The shops were being re-opened. 
It is the custom, not only in Madrid but in all 


parts of Spain, for the shops to be closed for | 
about an hour and a half, of what, with us, is the | 


very busiest part of the day, whilst their worthy 


owners are dining and sleeping their siestas. | 
The literal meaning of the Spanish word siesta | 


is, the hottest part of the day. 


I will not describe the general post-office, which | 


we passed, farther than to say that it is a massive 


quadrangular stone edifice, built on a commanding | 


site near the Puerta del Sol; and that, during the 
various political commotions of which Madrid has 


been the theatre within the last few years, it has | 


been the stronghold, sometimes of the government 
forces, at others of the armed people acting against 


them; and that much blood has, unhappily, been | 
spilt in its purlieus, and in the open space in front | 


of it. 

Now we are in the fine old street called the 
Calle Mayor ; its lofty houses have balconies to all 
the windows, with awnings spread over them, 
sometimes wetted, forming cool and airy recesses, 
in which, seated on low chairs, the inmates—espe- 
cially the ladies—sit and talk. We pass on to 


the Plaza Mayor, a large square with houses , 
similar to those just described, excepting that | 


there are arcades running all round to the height 
of the ground-floors, which are used as shops for 
the sale of provisions and other articles. It was 
in this Plaza Mayor that those fearful and iniqui- 
tous spectacles, called awtos-de-/é, took place, some- 
times in the presence of royalty ! 

I wished to see what are called the Barrios 
Baxos, where the lower classes reside or congre- 
gate, and whose habits ought to be, at all events, 
glanced at by those who are desirous to form a 
just general estimate of any community. So we 
hired a calésa that happened to be passing, and 
were driven across the Plaza de Cébada, or barley 
market, an antique square where public execu- 





* In the minds of many worthy individuals an impression 
still lingers that geology in its teachings is at variance with the 
sacred records ; but we may feel assured that true science and 
the word of God never will be found eventually at variance. 
All the discoveries of late years serve to confirm this truth, 


So I, 


tions formerly took place. It was full of bustle: 
corn, chopped straw, dried beans and peas, vege. 
tables, fruits, mats, and a variety of other articles, 
were collected in stalls in the centre of the quaint 
old Plaza, and in the Moorish-looking shops by 
which it is bordered. On one side of it is an hos- 
pital, with a curiously-sculptured gate. 

We traversed a perfect labyrinth of narrow old 


| streets, the houses having generally only ground- 


floors. By far the greater portion of them were 
mere hovels, and the aspect of the people who 
thronged the unpaved pathways was not more 


‘inviting than that of their dwelling-places. There 


were strange-looking men and women, the former 
in tattered brown cloaks, the latter in faded frip- 
pery—gipsies—the men wearing pointed hats, rag- 
ged jackets, and leathern belts round their waists, 
in which were stuck assortments of shears for 
clipping the coats, tails, and ears of mules and 
asses. The women were wild-looking and mascu- 
line; their coarse black hair flowing, in front, 
loosely over their temples, and twisted up at the 
back of their heads into large knots, kept together 


by long brass pins thrust through them, like | 


spits. Large heavy ear-rings, made of some 


metal that looked like gold—perhaps it was gold | 


—reached almost to their shoulders, and their 
ears were drawn down to a most forbidding length 
by the weight of these showy pendants. Many 


ragged children were basking in the sun, exactly | 
/ as Murillo has painted them; whilst, wandering || 


about, were lean and dirty mules, borricos—that 


is to say, donkeys—and dogs of all kinds, from | 


the fierce mastiff to a little nondescript species, 
closely resembling pigs as to shape, wiry mane, 
piebald colour, snout, and a skinny curling tail. 
As we were threading our way through a 
squalid street, two ferocious-looking fellows, armed 
with long knives, were engaged in deadly combat, 


amidst the shouts and shrieks of the surrounding | 


crowd, in every variety of ragged covering, which 


they draped upon their supple forms with a wild | 
| and bandit-like grace. In contrast to this agitated | 
assemblage, some figures calmly skirted its edges, | 


scarcely glancing at the murderous aflray, smoking 
their paper cigarros, as though what was going 


'on was quite a matter of course—a habit of the 


place—and not worth losing one little puff of their 
cigarros to try to assuage it. 

I was glad to emerge from this fearful district, 
and to gain the/Calle de Tolédo, an extensive and 


picturesque st#et, in-which is the handsomest | 


church in Madrid, that of San Isidro, the patron 
saint of the capital. It originally belonged to the 


monastery or college of Jesuits, which has been | 
It is a magnificent edifice, both ex- | 
ternally and internally : its well-proportioned cu- | 
pola is supported by beautiful marble columns. A | 
terrible event occurred here on the 17th of July, | 
1837, during the prevalence of the cholera, which | 
broke out with great fierceness on the 15th. The | 


suppressed. 


respectable inhabitants were panic-stricken, and 
the dangerous classes were ready for any mischief. 
Accordingly, the reckless, murderous population 
of the Barrios Baxos poured forth into the centre 
of the tainted city, crying: “ The fountains are 
poisoned! Down with the monks! Down with 
the Jesuits! °Tis they who have done it!” The 
authorities were paralysed ; and the mob increased 
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in numbers and ferocity every minute during the 
night of the 16th. On the following day several 
people were struck with the dire disease in the 
streets, and perished there; while the horrible 
scenes attendant upon a raging pestilence were 
continually occurring in all directions. 

Some fellows of sinister aspect went about loudly 
declaring that they had witnessed monks give 
packets and money to young boys, whom they 
had seen throwing powders contained in those 
packets into the water-barrels at the fountain of 
the Puerta del Sol; and a poor lad, who hap- 
pened to be standing close to it, was pounced 
upon and stabbed to death by villains, howling, 
«He has poisoned the water at the bidding of the 
monks !” 

The mob was charged by the guard at the post- 
office; they dispersed, but soon re-assembled in 
the Calle de Tolédo, and rushed, shrieking like 
maniacs, to the monastery of San Isidro. The 
ringleaders—the very scum of the worst portion 
of the Madrid population—had their shirt-sleeves 
tucked up, some brandishing long two-edged clasp- 
knives, others armed with blunderbusses—the 
favourite fire-arms of Spanish robbers ; and their 
infuriated followers were constantly increasing. 
On reaching the monastery, they forced its gates, 
and those of the church. The greater part of the 
monks had fortunately escaped; the remainder 
declared their innocence of the crime vocifer- 
ously charged against them, and appealed to the 
ruffians for mercy. In vain: some were stabbed to 
death, and the rest were shot. At length some 
troops and Urbanos, or national guards, arrived ; 
but instead of falling upon the murderers, they 
looked on whilst they were pillaging the monas- 
tery, and then allowed them to proceed to three 
other convents, where they slaughtered all the 
monks they could Jay hands on, and plundered the | 
convents. When all these atrocious crimes had | 
been perpetrated with impunity, the mob was | 
mastered by the military and national guards! 
This fearful history was related to me by my | 
Spanish friend as we drove along. | 

The day was closing in when we alighted at a | 
well-frequented café in the Calle de Alcalé, which | 
we entered to take some slight refreshment before | 
proceeding to the Prado. The extensive hand- | 
some saloons were crowded. Tables of different | 
sizes were disposed in all directions, and on most | 
of them were small brass cups with feet and | 
wooden handles, containing candéla, or embers | 
for lighting cigars. Amongst the variety of re- | 
freshments, including excellent ices, served by the | 
busy waiters, was cervéza, or beer, of a light, | 
agreeable quality, brewed in Madrid. The way of | 
partaking of it is curious. With the bottle, or | 
bottles, according to the size of the party, are | 
placed on the table a china bowl, like an English | 
punch-bowl, and lemons, the juice of which hav- 
ing been squeezed into the bowl, the bottles are 
uncorked, and their sparkling contents poured | 
upon the fragrant acid: the mixture is then 
frothed up with a silver Jadle by one of the party, | 


who serves it round to the others in small tum- | 


blers. 


that celebrated promenade at about seven in the 
evening —just the proper hour at that season, 
towards the end of summer. Truly has the Prado 
been termed the mirror of Madrid. Each of its 
beautiful walks and shady alleys has its peculiar 
and favourite class of promenaders; but the grand 
attraction for the majority is the magnificent 
avenue called El Salon. 

How elegantly those ladies arrange the national 
and truly becoming head-dress—the mantilla! 
How adroitly they manage the fan, which, in 
their practised hands, plays a very attractive part ! 
How gracefully they move along! How cour- 
teously they are saluted by the gentlemen of their 
acquaintance, military and civil, as they pass to 
and fro! Assuredly this is a most polite crowd. 
See the water-sellers, jingling their glasses and 
extolling the coolness and purity of the contents 
of their cork-barrels. And how refreshing is the 
balmy summer evening air! how welcome to the 
ear the rustling of the leaves of the majestic trees 
by which the Salon is bordered! What quaint 
antique coaches, too, there are in the drive that 
flanks the promenade ; and what stiff elderly ladies 
and gentlemen in them! What a contrast to the 
more modern carriages and their gay occupants! 
And mark the equestrians in the adjoining avenue. 
Many of them are officers in uniform, caracolling 
gaily, in order to attract the admiration of the 
passengers ; but they are soon eclipsed by three or 
four young men of good family, wearing expensive 
Andalusian costumes, with clusters of gold buttons 
hanging on their richly-embroidered jackets, and 
mounted upon superb Andalusian horses, trained 
to curvet and show off themselves and their riders, 
by the varied evolutions of the manége. Many, 
also, are the parties seated on low chairs—of which 
there are hundreds for hire for a trifle—looking 
on, and perhaps criticising some of the prome- 
naders. 

We have traversed half the length of the Salon, 
and are in front of the fine fountain of Apollo. It 
is embellished by four beautiful statues, symbolical 


| of the seasons, and the whole is surmounted by a 


finely executed figure of Apollo, in white marble. 
From beautifully sculptured vases and large shells, 
the water falls and plashes harmoniously into an 
elegant and spacious bason of white marble: the 
whole effect of this grand fountain is very fine. 
Very pleasant was it to continue our stroll, amid 
the hum of subdued social voices, the wing-like 
opening and shutting of ladies’ fans, and the 
thrumming now and then of guitars by blind 
minstrels, who had stationed themselves here and 
there on the outer edge of the Salon, and who, 
with their well-attuned voices, sang some of those 
Spanish airs and ballads, so unlike any other 
music, and so full of touching melody. 

I will not attempt to deseribe the beautiful 
fountain of Neptune at the extremity of the Salon, 
or that of Cybele, which adorns another part of 
the Prado: both are magnificent works of art. 
Night was now closing in, and we retraced our 
steps. A distinct class of water-sellers, who rival 
the more sturdy Valencians, now lighted their 
small lamps and placed them on their portable 


We soon left the café, and joined the stream of | tables. The elegantly-shaped vases, made of a 
pedestrians who thronged the broad Calle de Al- | light-coloured porous earth, which keep the water 
cali, on their way to the Prido, and arrived at | they hold deliciously cool, the rows of tumblers 
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filled with bright water; the light honey-combed 
sticks of refined sugar, called bolados, which the 
Spaniards, both male and female, delight to moisten | flattering crowds, an utter want of all real peace 
in pure water, and consume with it; the pic- | and satisfaction, a wretchedness which might not 
turesque owners of these little illuminated water- | be cheated by any outward show. She knew well 
stalls, and the promenaders now quietly passing | the heartlessness, the hypocrisy, the selfishness, of 
along, all in the same homeward direction, pro- | that world for which she was sacrificing all true 
duced a very pleasing effect. | happiness. “How goes that great lubber, the 

Later in the evening I visited a most amiable | public? and how fares that mighty bore, the 
Spanish family, to whom I had been so fortunate | world?” writes one correspondent to her. “[ 
as to be introduced. This was the evening on | believe, my dearest friend,” says another, himself 
which the lady of the house had her weekly fev- | a distinguished author, in reference to a report 
tulia, or evening party. These meetings are ex- | that he was dead, “that you were shocked with 
tremely agreeable: no people possess the art of | the report, and would in your kind heart have 
making their guests perfectly at home to a higher | grieved for its truth. So would four or five others; 
degree than the Spaniards. When you are first | and the rest would have been pleased at the excite- 
introduced to a family, if they wish you to visit | ment; it would have been something to talk about 
them, the head of it, when you are taking leave, | before the mecting of parliament.” Yes, they all 
says: “ This house is at your disposal ;” and | knew how insincere and worthless the professed 





Then, apart from these pecuniary embuarrass- 
ments, there was a loneliness of heart amidst 








thenceforth you are expected to be one of the 
guests at the lady’s ¢erfulias, and you are re- 
ceived on these and all other occasions with the 
utmost frankness and cordiality. 

I remained in this pleasant society until the 
hour had arrived when the ftertulia broke up. 
It was about half an hour’s walk to my Casa 


de Huespedes; and every now and then I fell in | 
These guardians of | 


with a séréno, or watchman. 
the night bear some resemblance to the extinct 
English watchmen, though they are not such 


venerable functionaries as the latter generally | 
The Madrid watchmen wear long loose | 


were. 
garments, with cowls, like monks’ frocks ; they are 
armed with long spears, and carry lanterns. 


fine they add, ‘‘ Y séréno—and fair.” This is the 
derivation of their name, sérénos. They are very 


vigilant and obliging; and if a stranger has lost 


his way, they are bound by order of the authori- 
ties to see him safely to the place whither he 
wishes to go. I reached my dwelling without the 
assistance of a séréno, and retired to rest, rumi- 
nating on all I had seen in the course of twelve 
hours in Madrid. 


THE QUEEN OF A LITERARY COTERIE. 
NO. III.—-HER FALL. 
We have hitherto seen lady Blessington chiefly in 
the more public aspect of her career. Those, how- 
ever, who saw her only in the brilliant drawing- 
room, surrounded by the flash of wit and the blaze 
of genius, could form but an imperfect estimate 
of the corroding cares that gnawed within. Dis- 
tant observers viewed her in one light, but those 
who stood behind the scenes regarded her in 
another. Her maid, fer instance, has thus de- 
scribed some of the anxieties that preyed on one 
who, to all external appearance, had the elements of 
complete happiness within her reach :—‘ Labour- 
ing night and day at literary work, all her anxiety 
was to be clear of debt. She was latterly con- 
stantly trying to curtail all her expenses in her 


own establishment, and constantly toiling to get | 


money. Worried and harassed at not being able to 
pay bills when they were sent in, and seeing large 
expenses still going on, and knowing the want of 
means to meet them, she got ro sleep at night.” 


They | 
cry the hours and half-hours, and if the weather be | 


| regard of “the great lubber,” “ the mighty bore,” 
|was. Yet, for its smiles they must live and toil 
‘on. Of lady Blessington, Dr. Madden writes :— 
| “ For years, if the truth was known, she was sick 
| at the heart’s core of the splendid misery of her 
| position—of the false appearance of enjoyment in 
|it—of the hollow smiles by which it was sur- 
rounded, of the struggle for celebrity in that vor- 
tex of fashionable life and luxury in which she had 
| been plunged, whirling round and round ina 
species of continuous delirious excitement, sensible 
of the madness of remaining in the glare and 
turmoil of such an existence, and yet unable to 
stir"hand or foot to extricate herself from its 
obvious dangers.” 

But her own language is more affecting than 
aught else. It is awful to follow the brilliant en- 
chantress from her drawing-room, where, decked in 
smiles, she has seemed all joy, and find her writing 
in her chamber such words as these, almost ere 
| the; sound of her guests’ carriage-wheels have 

died on her ears :—‘ My heart is like a frozen foun- 
| tain, over which the ice is too hard to allow of the 
| stream beneath flowing with vigour, though enough 
| of vitality remains to make the chilling rampart 
| that divides its waters from light and air insup- 
| portable.” 
| For two years lady Blessington lived in constant 
terror of having an execution put into her house. 
During all this period the most careful precautions 
as to the admission of persons, both at her outer 
gate and hall door entrance, were taken. While 
she was entertaining her brilliant company, her 
servants were watching her gates. A most pitiable 
conditien! Yet pity is turned into displeasure 
when we read of her ladyship’s unpaid bill of 
40007. for Indian shawls, silks, and laces. At 
length the inevitable crash came. A sheriff's 
officer obtained admittance in a ludicrous disguise. 











A fortnight afterwards, on the 14th of April, 1849, | 


lady Blessington and her two nieces departed for 
Paris, honourably enough leaving all to her cre- 
ditors:; Thus ended, “in a flight effected with 
privacy, most painful and humiliating,” this won- 
derful career of gaiety and magnificence. 

Early in May, her beautiful mansion was thrown 
open to the public, and all her hoarded treasures 
were sold by auction. The sale realised upwards 
of 13,000/., and after paying her ladyship’s debts, 
| 111. were lodged with her banker. 
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At this period Louis Napoleon was president of 
the French Republic. In the days of his exile in 
London, lady Blessington’s house had been a home 
to which he was at liberty to resort at any time. 
She expected much from him; but a single dinner 
invitation was the only token of remembrance 
vouchsafed. It was conjectured that the presi- 
dent was apprehensive of being supposed to be 
advised or influenced by any of his former inti- 
mates. 

Lady Blessington had now nearly completed 

her threescore years. She had been educated a 
Roman Catholic, but afterwards conformed to the 
English Church. It mattered not indeed to what 
communion she professed to belong. Is it any want 
of real charity to say, it was but too evident that, 
in the scriptural meaning of the words, God and 
religion were far from her thoughts? In her dis- 
tresses she had recourse to such miserable comfort 
as the worldly maxims of Rochefoucault afford ; 
the consolations of God’s word were never sought 
by her. Her utter thoughtlessness of all which 
concerned the soul and eternity appalled some of 
her friends, accustomed as they were to the frivo- 
lities of fashionable life. ‘A British peeress,” we 
are told, “ wrote to her at Paris, reminding her of 
a promise that had been extorted from her, and 
entreating her to remember her religious duties, 
and to attend to them.” Such advice was readily 
and even gratefully received. But she entertained 
no serious idea of abandoning her mode of life, 
though vague intentions were expressed of some 
time turning to religion, and making amends (vain 
thought!) for her long neglect of its duties by an 
old age of retirement from society, and the with- 
drawal of her thoughts and affections from the 
vanities of the world. Of death she had a great 
dread; and ever with her, for the present, all 
thoughts of it must be precluded. 

Most sad is it to find the aged woman in Paris 
make preparations for just such another course of 
life as that she had run in London. She projected 
future works : she was to write memoirs of remark- 
able women, and to read up diligently for them ; 
and she busied herself in making arrangements 
for the reception of the eau monde. She took a 
residence near the Champs Elysée, and spent 
several wéeks in furnishing it, with her accus- 
tomed elegance and luxury. It was a beauteous 
June evening, the third of the month, seven weeks 
from the time of her leaving London, that she 
and her nieces moved into their new home. That 
night she was seized with illness, but presently 
felt somewhat relieved. No thought of death ap- 
proached her; the dreaded word was not whis- 
pered in her hearing, but the thing might not be 
stayed. In a few hours, all unconscious of her 
state, she passed into eternity. Her remains found 
a resting-place at Chambourcy. 

Such was the countess of Blessington. 
she had many kind and amiable qualities is evident 
from her memoirs ; that she possessed considerable 
literary powers, and that she enjoyed, in a rare 
degree, opportunities of intellectual converse and 





That | 





refinement, will be evident from what we have | 
written. Yet all these accessories were insufficient | 


to preserve her happiness from a disastrous ship- 
wreck. Surely, then, we utter no truism when 
We point our readers to dependence on a higher 


source than earth and mere created good, for 
their felicity. There is nothing in true Christianity 
adverse to the enjoyment of the elegances and 
amenities of literature; but even these, when 
pursued without reference to the glory of the 
Creator, prove but vanity and vexation of spirit. 





INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 


LESSON V.—MODE OF MORAL TEACHING 
OF SCRIPTURE. 


§ 1. Difference of the Gospel-teaching from 

that of the Law. 
THERE is no need to transcribe our Lord’s “Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” or his various instructive 
parables, and the several moral precepts delivered 
from time to time by him and his apostles. For 
we are not writing for persons unacquainted with 
the bible, or neglectful of its teaching. But it is 
important to point out some things that are pecu- 
liar in the general plan of moral instruction in the 
New Testament. 

1. In the first place, you may observe how 
greatly it differs from the law of Moses, in not 
having, like that, a number of precise rules laid 
down as to several particular cases. That law did 
indeed lay down the general principles of conduct 
in those two great commandments on which, says 
our Lord, “hang all the law and the prophets :” 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself” But be- 
sides these general commandments, there is a 
great number of precepts as to particular points of 
conduct. For, the Israelites of old were in a sort 
of half-civilised condition, and needed to be treated 
in many respects like children. Now children 
must be subjected, we know, to many precise re- 
gulations and restrictions, on account of their not 
being fully capable of self-government. But 
these are gradually relaxed as they grow up, and 
they are left more and more to guide their conduct 
by their own judgment. This is not from our 
thinking that good conduct is less required of a 
man than of achild; but, on the contrary, because 
he is supposed to have reached what is called 
“years of discretion,” and may be considered ca- 
pable of judging for himself what is right or 
wrong, and of acting accordingly. ‘ 

Hence the gospel, which was designed for men 
in a more advanced state than that of the ancient 
Israelites, gives much less of precise directions 
than the Mosaic law. It is not that a less degree 
of moral excellence is required of the Christian, but 
that the gospel lays down pure and elevated 
moral principles, rather than exact rules, and 
requires men to conform their lives to those prin- 
ciples. 


§ 2. Men accustomed to precise Rules. 


Most men, however, are willing rather to have 
certain exact rules laid down for them as to parti- 
cular points, and to be told precisely what they are 
to do and to avoid, in each case, than to be left to 
their own discretion, and required to regulate 


| their own conduct for themselves, according to 


certain principles, and to be made responsible for 
doing so. And this was particularly the case with 
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those Jews whom our Lord was addressing, be- | 
cause they had been brought up under the Mosaic | 


law, which contains a great number of precise di- 
rections. And besides this law, they had among 
them many pretended traditions (uften alluded to 
in the gospel history), which claimed to be of equal 
authority with the written law. These are to be 
found in a book now extant, called the ‘“‘ Mishna,” 
which contains a multitude of minute precepts ; 
some of them being additions to the laws of Moses, 
and others explanations of those laws, and direc- 
tions how they are to be observed. 

Now a people who had been trained under such 
a system, would particularly require to have 
strongly impressed on their minds that Jesus did 
not design to give them any such exact set of 
rules as they would be likely to expect. 

And here you may observe what a strong internal 
evidence this affords of the divine origin of our re- 
ligion. If Jesus and his apostles had been mere un- 
inspired men, they would not have failed—brought 
up as they had been under the Jewish system— 
to lay down such precise precepts as the people 
of that age and country were the most willing to 
receive, and the most prepared to expect. Their pro- 
ceeding in quite a different way from what would 
have been both the most natural to themselves (as 
mere men) and the most acceptable to their hearers, 
is one of the many marks of their having come from 
God. 


§ 3. Principles substituted for exact Rules. 

How much men did, at first, expect a system of 
exact rules, you may see from several passages in 
the Gospels. For instance, you find Peter asking 
his Master, on one occasion, “ Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? till 
seven times?” And you find one who had been 
told that he was bound to “love the Lord his God 
with all his heart,” &c., and “ his xetghbour as him- 
self,” inquiring, “ Who is my neighbour?” wish- 
ing to have a certain exact line drawn between 
those whom he was, and was not, bound to love 
and to benefit. And Jesus shows him that by 
one’s “neighbour” is meant, any one whom it is 
in our power to serve; giving an example of an 
alien, and one of a different religion. 


But our Lord, in the general course of his teach- | 


ing, took an effectual method of showing his dis- 
ciples that he meant them (instead of satisfying 
themselves with a literal conformity to certain 
precise 7w/es) to cultivate right dispositions, and 
act on right principles. This he does by often 
giving such precepts that a literal compliance with 
them would be either (1) impossible, or (2) irra- 
tional and absurd, or (8) insignificant, and of too 
little importance to be worth inculeating for their 
own sake. For where a literal compliance with 
some precept would be cither impossible or absurd, 
or wrong, it is plain that such a compliance could 
not be intended ; and where it would be trifling 
and unimportant, it is manifest that it could 
not be a/l that was intended. And thus the dis- 
ciples were driven—if they were sincerely desirous to 
learn, and would interpret rationally and candidly 
what they heard—to perceive that such precepts 
were designed to explain and to impress on their 
minds the dispositions they were to cultivate, 
and the principles on which they were to act. 


§ 4. Moral Discretion. 
For instance, when our Lord tells his disciples 


| to make their prayers and their alms so secret, that 
, “their left hand should not know what their right 


hand did;” and again, “ to let their light so shine 
before men, that they might see their good works 
and glorify their heavenly Father,” it is plain that 


| an exact literal compliance with both precepts 


would be impossible, and therefore could not have 
been designed. What then is it, one may ask, that 
he did mean? Evidently, that when the publicity 
of our alms and our devotions seems likely to be- 
nefit men by our good example, then we should 
let them see our light shining, “that they may 
glorify our Father in heaven;’ and _ that, 
when it is our own glory rather than his that is 
sought, or that is likely to be the only effect of 
publicity, then concealment should be preferred. 
And of this, our great Master requires us to judge 
for ourselves in each case, and to decide accord- 
ing to our discretion. Again, when he tells us 
that, in order to be “his disciple,” a man must 
“hate father and mother, and wife and children, 
and all that he hath,” it is plain that this was not 
neant to be understood and obeyed literally. And 
indeed, he himself supplies, in another place, an ex- 
planation of it, when he says: “He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me.” But even independently of that explanation, 
it is sufficiently clear to any one of ordinary good 
sense and candour, that he was looking to those 
cases (very common at that time) in which the op- 
position of parents, or wife, or children, must be 
encountered by one resolving to be a devoted ser- 
vant of Christ; and that he must be ready in such 
cases to account as nothing in comparison, the re- 
gard felt for those who have the strongest hold on 
our hearts, when we could not comply with their 
wishes without deserting our Master’s cause. 
And this he expresses in another place by saying, 
**If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out;” ... “if 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it 
from thee ;” that is, if what is most dear and pre- 
cious to thee prove a hindrance in the path of 
christian duty, renounce it at once and completely. 


§ 5. Principles taught by Instances in small 
Matters. 


Then, again, several of our Lord’s precepts re- 
late, as has been just said, to such small matters, 
that every candid and sensible person must per- 
ceive that a mere literal compliance with them 
could not have been all that was meant, and that 
the design must have been to give a sample of the 
kind of disposition to be cultivated. When, for 
instance, Jesus censures those who took possession 
of the most honourable seats at a feast, and tells 
his disciples to take the lowest seats, he does in- 
deed mean that his precepts should be literally 
complied with ; since unobtrusive modesty is right, 
and arrogant forwardness wrong, both in great 
matters and in small; but he meant to give a 
specimen in one of the smaller points relating to 
good manners, of the disposition to be shown in all 
cases ; and accordingly he concludes by laying 
down, generally, “‘ Every one that exalteth himself 
shall be abased, but he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.” 

Again, he gives an example and also a precept, 
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both of humility and kindness, in condescending 
to wash his disciples’ feet, and adding, “Ye 


ought also to wash one another’s feet.” This ' 


was (as is well known), from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the age and country, one of the chief 
refreshments to travellers. This particular ser- 


vice, consequently, was chosen as affording an easy | 


and familiar illustration of the general disposition 
he designed to encourage—a readiness to perform 
kind offices for each other. Now, if the particular 
office of kindness selected by him had been one of 
the most émportant services of life, the disciples 
might possibly have supposed that the precept re- 
lated to that particular service alone. But this 
was guarded against by his particularising one of 
the commonest and smallest services. When he 
said to them, “ Ye ought to wash one another’s 
feet,” they must have felt sure that the precept 
was meant to extend to more than that one small 
point of hospitality, and to comprehend a general 
readiness to befriend one another. 


: : | 
These few instances may suffice as specimens 


(since you may easily find others for yourself) to 
show how our great Master guarded his hearers 
against expecting to receive any complete set of 
precise rules for their conduct ; and against satis- 
fying their conscience by the performance of cer- 
tain specified acts, and by taking care to do nothing 
that is expressly forbidden. 


§ 6. Importance of right Motives. 


Another point on which our scriptures supply 
needful corrections of men’s moral notions, is the 
importance of right motives. Thus our Lord 
declares that the alms-giving of the Pharisees 
was utterly worthless in God’s sight, because it 
was practised through ostentation, “for to be seen 
of men.” “Verily, I say unto you,” said he, 
“they have their reward;” that is, the human 
praise, which was what they sought, they may 
obtain, but that is all: the Divine approbation 
they must not expect. The apostle Paul, again, tells 
the Corinthians: “ Though I give all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
on and have not charity, it profiteth me no- 
thing.” 

Men have the more need to be put on their 
guard as to this point, because it is possible, and 
indeed common, for a person’s acts to be of service 
to his neighbours, or to the public, (as, for in- 
stance, the relieving of the distressed poor,) 
though they have nothing at all of the character 
of virtue, from want of the right motive. 


Every one must perceive on reflection, that the 


very same act may be either virtuous, or sinful, 
or indifferent, according te the motive from which 
it isdone. And so completely does the moral cha- 
racter of any action depend on the motive and 
intention of the agent, that when this is fully 
known, we account him right or wrong, (as the 
case may be,) even when no outward act at all has 
taken place, or one quite different from what was 
designed, For instance, that attendant on king 
W illiam Rufus, who discharged at a deer an arrow 
which glanced against a tree and killed the king, 
was no murderer, because he had no such design. 
And on the other hand, a man who should lie in 
wait to assassinate another, and pull the trigger 
of a gun with that intent, would be morally a mur- 


derer, not the less though the gun should chance 
to miss fire. 

So also, when our first parents transgressed the 
Divine law in paradise, their sin was committed as 
soon as they had fully resolved to eat of the for- 
bidden fruit, and before it had actually entered 
their lips. Whatever effects may have been pro- 
duced in them by the actual eating of the fruit, it 
could not have been to make their nature frail, and 
such as to commit sin; since they had actually 
committed their sin before. And in whatever 
sense, therefore, they may have been said before to 
have been “ very good,” it could not have been in 
the sense of their being originally exempt from 
this frailty and proneness to disobedience. That 
their character may have become worse, through 
some effect produced by the fruit itself, is quite 
possible. But to speak of man’s having become 
liable to sin, through committing sin, would be as 
absurd as to speak of his having created himself. 


§ 7. Virtue aid Vice depend on the Motives. 


It is plain, then, that though we commonly 
speak of virtuous and vicious conduct, yet, pro- 
perly speaking, and in the strictest sense, it is not 
the actions themseives that are virtuous or vicious, 
but the disposition of the agent. The outward 
acts are accounted morally good or evil, merely as 

| being stgzs of the inward disposition. They are 


| generally the best signs we can have of a man’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


disposition ; but we all know that they are not 
| to be relied on as ¢nfallible signs. If, for instance, 
' any one were making bountiful gifts to the poor, 
| he might, perhaps, be considered as kind-hearted 
and liberal; but if it were discovered that he was 
doing this for the sake of securing his election to 
' aseat in parliament, or for some other object of his 
| own, no one would any longer give him credit for 
| virtue in what he was doing. And (as was for- 
|merly observed, Lesson 1,) if any one acts 
honestly, and does what is right in itself, merely 
| from submission to the laws, and through fear of 
‘incurring legal penalties, this is evidently mere 
prudence, and not moral virtue. 
| You are to remember, however, that when we 
| speak of the intention and design being what 
| makes a man’s conduct morally good or bad, we 
| mean, not an intention merely of doing what he 
thinks right, but what really is right. For, as 
has been above observed, the unbelieving Jews 
thought they were doing God service in killing 
the Christians. But this neither justified the act, 
| nor made the intention a good one. 

And you are also to remember that we are not 
speaking of intentions and designs to do at some 
Suture time what is in one’s power to do at once; 
but of such a full intention and purpose as will 
lead to emmediate action as soon as the opportu- 
nity offers. For, “to-morrow,” says the proverb, 
“comes never ;” and the same tempter who leads 
you to put off doing what is right to a “ more con- 
venient season,” will be as ready to suggest an ex- 
cuse to-morrow as to-day. 





Se.r-Love.—It is a poor centre of a man’s actions— 
himself. It is like earth, for that only stands fast upon 
its own centre; whereas all things that have affinity with 
the heavens move upon the centre of another which they 
benefit. Extreme self-lovers will set an house on fire, if 
it were but to roast their eggs.—Lord Bacon. 
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UseruL Prosect.—It is stated that Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, formerly a Dutch merchant, has proposed a 
plan for opeuing a canal communication between the 
Black Sea and the Danube, from a point in the bay of 
Kostendje to a part of the river between Chernavoda 
and Rassova, the line followed being nearly identical 
with that of the remains of Trajan’s wall. The distance 
to be traversed would be little more than thirty miles, 
and the route would effect a saving of about 250 miles 
of navigation in transporting produce from Servia, 
Bulgaria, and most parts of Wallachia, while it would 
have the advantage of being away from the neighbour- 
hood of Russia. 


DEsTRUCTIVE AVALANCHE.—A letter from Barcelona 
states that in the course of a violent tempest which 
burst on the 24th of April over the valley of Arran, in 
Catalonia, near the French frontier, some enormous 
masses of snow fell from the Pyrenees, and completely 
buried three large villages, named Una, Vaquerque, 
and Llabely, each containing from 500 to 700 inhabit- 
ants. The authorities of the district immediately 
caused labourers to be employed to remove the snow, 
and though the operation was far from complete when 
the letter left, not fewer than forty-seven dead bodies 
had been discovered. 


MANAGEMENT oF Bexs.—Dr. de Beauvoys has just 
made known to the French Société d’Acclimatation a 
new method for taking the honey from bees, without 
recourse to the cruel practice of stifling them. The 
plan adopted is to subject the hives to the vapour of 
flax dipped in salts of nitre, which acts as a powerful 
narcotic, depriving the bees temporarily of the power 
of movement, but not destroying them. 


CovERED StrEET In Lonpon.—The Builder has an- 
nounced a scheme now in process of incubation, under 
distinguished auspices, for the formation of a road 
through London, eight miles long, roofed in with glass, 
with houses and shops on each side ; and beyond these, 
also on each side, two lines of rails, one above the 
other—the lower for trains stopping at every mile, the 
upper for expresses. 


CAUTION IN WHEAT PLANTING.—A correspondent 
of the Gardener’s Chronicle writes as follows :—“A piece 
of wheat of mine has lost stock to such an extent that 
scarcely a part can be seen in some parts of the field. 
I attributed this at first to the frost, but I am now in- 
clined to think that the cause is the dressing of the 
seed in the usual way with blue vitriol, because a small 
part sown with undressed seed is as thick and flourishing 
as I could wish.” 


A Swiss DuNDONALD.—A mechanician named Fe- 
derer, a Swiss by birth, but long resident at Lyons, re- 
cently left that city for Paris in order to submit to the 
examination of competent mena warlike machine of 
his invention. It has cost him many years’ meditation 
and labour, and will, he says, throw 700 projectiles a 
minute, and destroy in a very short time either a town 
or a whole squadron.—Salut Public. 


A ZovuavE.—A young Zouave, who had entered the 
army as a volunteer, excited the greatest astonishment 
amongst the English and French officers by his gym- 
nastic powers. He attempted the most extraordinary 
feats, and always succeeded. An English captain one 
day asked him why, gifted with such marvellous agility, 
he had entered the army voluntarily, when in a circus 
he could earn ten, nay, twenty times as much as in the 
army. The Zouave coloured to the very temples, and 
in a tone of wounded pride replied : ‘“‘ Because I hope 
to die a French general, and not a riding master. The 
French soldier looks to something besides money.”— 
Courrier du Bas Rhine. 


DESTRUCTION OF ANCHORS IN THE BALTIc.—No 
less than £60,000 worth of broken anchors were 
returned by the Baltic fleet last year. 





PosteD NEWSsPAPERS.—The number of newspapers 
which passed through the London office alone in 1854 
exceeded 53,000,000, being an increase of about 12; 
per cent. on the number in 1853. The average weight 
of a newspaper is about three ounces anda half. _ 


VALUE OF RussIAN Prizes.—A return to the House 
of Commons was lately printed, from which it appears 
that the receipts from the capture of Russian prizes 
between June, 1854, and March last, were £62,557 2s, . 
the expenditure was £11,895 9s. 7d. ; leaving the ba- 
lance, £50,661 12s. 5d. 


Lonpon StreEts.—The Postmaster-General states 
that there are fifty King streets, fifty Queen streets, 
and sixty John streets and William streets in London. 


Roya. Girt.—Her Majesty has presented corporal 
Pierce Hoban, the brave Kilkenny boy who was 
wounded at the battles of Alma and Inkermann, with 
a pair of muffetees, with the inscription: “ A gift from 
the Queen, and the work of the princess Alice.” 


Musica INSTRUMENTS AT A PREMIUM.—At srecent 
auction sale in London, a violin by Stradinarius, said 
to be one of the finest in the country, was knocked 
down at 200 guineas ; and a violoncello by Amati, once 
the property of the late sir Wm. Curtis, sold for 100 
guineas. 


REVENUE OF THE Post-OrFrice.—A hundred years 
ago the revenue of the post-office was £140,000; it is 
now two and a half millions sterling. Sixty years ago 
the mails were conveyed at the rate of three and four 
miles an hour; they are now conveyed thirty, forty, 
and fifty miles an hour. 


PropUCE OF THE BERNAL SALE.—The pecuniary 
result of the late remaikable sale of the Bernal col- 
lection, which commenced early in March and continued 
for thirty-two days, was £62,680 6s, 5d. 

AN ENTERPRISING Exu1Bitor.—A West-end trades- 
man is about to send to the Paris Exhibition jewellery 
of the value of £120,000, including a tiara which cost 
£5000. 

Aneuo-CoiInrs—E NewsparerR IN Catirorsra—A 
newspaper in Chinese and English was started at San 
Francisco on the Ist of January last. It is called the 
Oriental, or Tung-Ngai-San-Luk. It is published under 
the auspices of an English Missionary Society, for the 
purpose of converting the Chinese in California to Chris- 
tianity. Its Chinese editor is one Lee-Kan, who was con- 
verted to our faith at Hong-kong. 


To MAKE ARTIFICIAL MarBLe AND Strone.—The 
following is the condensed specification of a patent for the 
above purpose, granted to an American citizen. “The 
material of which the artificial stone is made is plaster of | 
Paris. After it has been prepared and of the right shape, 
it is dried in a room, at about 80 degrees. When com- 
pletely dry, it is immersed in a warm solution of borax and 
glauber salts, prepared by dissolving one pound of borax 
and a quarter of an ounce of the salts in one gallon of 
water asaratio. After the casting is thoroughly wet in 
this, it is removed to the drying-room and exposed toa 
heat of 250 degrees Fahrenheit, until all the watery parts 
ave thrown off. It is then permitted to get nearly cold, 
when it is immersed in astrong hot solution of borax, to 
which has been added one ounce of strong nitric acid for 
every gallon of the borax solution. This solution is kept 
warm, and the castings kept in it until they are completely 
saturated, when they are taken out and dried, and are | 
found to have acquired a marble-like hardness. A day or ‘| 
two after this operation, the castings are slightly heated 
and covered over with a thin coat of Canada balsam dis- 
solved in turpentine, after which they are kept warm until 
the turpentine is driven off. Various coloured substances 
may be used along with the materials specified, to colour 
the artificial marble, such as indigo for blue, and other 
substances for other colours. The marble may also be 
streaked and beautifully variegated.” —Scientific American. 
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